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TOUR IN SWITZERLAND: 
THE VALLEY OF CHAMOUNIX, MONT BLANC, AND 
THE GLACIERS, 
—<—_ 


(Concluded from our former Numbers.) 
—<—_— 
[Now FIRST PUBLISHED.]} 
—— 


It was with no inconsiderable degree of pleasure we 
alighted at the door of the Hotel de Londres. The 
sequestered and romantic village of Prieuré boasts of 
two hotels, both of which are commodious and baud- 
some looking buildings, having balconies attached 
to each window, whence the visitor may enjoy one 
of the grandest aod most magnificent prospecis in 
nature. I consider the Hotel de Londres the more 
desirable house of the two, not less from its superior 
accommodations than interesting and delightful 
situation. Two brothers, of the name of Tairrez, 
are the present proprietors, whose uniform atten- 
tion, and obliging manners to their visitors, have 
rendered them highly worthy the attention of tra- 
yellers. 

Perhaps there is not in our hemisphere a spot 
wherein are combined so many wonderful and sub- 
lime objects as in the picturesque village of Prieuré. 
There, secluded as the place seems from almost ail 
worldly intercourse; embosomed amidst rocks and 
mountains of appalling height, whose rugged summits 
are buried in snows the foot of man never trod, the 
bewildered mind becomes absolutely overpowered 
by the ampleness and sacred grandeur of the scene. 
The valley of Chamounix, like most others in Swit- 
zerland, lies in a winding direction, of several miles 
extent, but, perhaps, vot exceeding more than one 
mile at its greatest breadth. The side of the valley 
opposite to Mont Blanc is bounded by a tremendous 
mountain called Mont Breven, which rises, almost 
perpendicularly, upwards of five thousand feet above 
the valley. Some parts of the higher ridges of this 
mountain overlook the valley, and seem to menace the 
little villages beneath with instantaneous destruction. 
Under the window of our chamber rolled the troubled 
waters of the Arve, from whose banks Mont Blanc 
asceuds in gorgeous majesty. 

—— ‘© Romantic scene! 

How solemn! O’er my head what masses huge, 


What antique tower-like piles, tremendous hang! 
How stately from his rocky throne above, 





That giant peak, monarchic, looks abroad 

Far o’er the prostrate vale, and, scornful, seems 

To brave the rockin - whirlwind’s utmost rage, 

And dare the wrenching tempest to the fight! 

Here down the ridgy steep an icy stream 

Impetuous foams with deep sonorous roar, 

While, gilt by Phebus’ horizontal beams, 

Plays o’er the flashing tide the sparkling spray.” 

The outline of Mont Blanc is a gradual and pleas- 
ing curve, broken by various undulations. Its 
extreme elevation has often been calculated both by 
trigonometrical and barometrical measurements, 
although few appear to agree as to its exact alti- 
altitude: by M. Deluc’s observations, it would seem 
to be 15,300 French feet; by M. Trailles, 15,700; 
and, by Sanssure, who ascended the mountain in 
1785, 15,662, above the level of the sea, It is de- 
scribed as being divided into three distinct regions ; 
the lower, consisting of a mass of rock, surrounded 
by, and united to, the adjacent mountains, estimated 
at about 7000 feet ; the middle, called the Dome, 
at nearly 13,000 feet; and the highest, called 
the Busse du Dromedaire, at upwards of 15,000. 
Each peak, rock, and distinct elevation of this moun- 
tain, has a name; and such of the guides as are 
accustomed to conduct tbe traveller over these dan- 
gerous regions, assign names to particular stones 
and bodies of ice they have met with in their en- 
terprising adventures. Owing to the peculiar clear- 
ness of the atmosphere and serenity of the air, on 
the day of our arrival, we had a most favourable 
opportunity of contemplating the beauty and gran- 
deur of the mountain. On a fine evening it is 
tinged with a variety of the richest and most beau- 
tiful colours, softly blended into one another ; whilst 
the extensive mass of snow resembles a very uni- 
verse of transparent crystal. Directing the eye 
obliquely along the base of the mountain, it pre_ 
sents, to the height of four or five thousand feet, 
a most curious combination of blasted rocks of mar- 
ble, granite, and calcareous substances, forest trees, 
abrupt precipices, and patches of cultivated land. 
Here and there it exhibits broad and deep ravines, 
on whose sides the snow, falling from the higher 
parts, and congealing as it falls, has formed a count- 
less variety of whimsical pyramids. Cuming nearer 
to the valley the eye becomes relieved by cheerful 
and lovely meadows, animated by the industrious 
peasantry and their smiling farms. Such was the 
view we enjoyed from the window of our apartment. 





Mont Blanc are generally known. Whenever a 
rumour is abroad at Chamounix of such an at- 
tempt being contemplated by travellers, the pea- 
santry immediately take alarm for those members 
of their families who are likely to be numbered 
among the guides. If the adventure is resolved 
upon, they assemble to witness their departure with 
great solicitude, and salute them with the same 
feeling and interest they would bestow on a soldier 
about to engage a furious and powerful enemy, 
On attaining the Dome, the danger is great; for at 
the moment when, perchance, the traveller is about to 
congratulate himself on the accomplishment of his 
arduous enterprise, he suddenly discovers the mass 
of snow, on which he is softly treading, to be in 
motion. His probable fate is in this case dreadful. 
The accumulation of snow is so prodigious, that it 
can hardly sustain its own weight, and sometimes 
the slightest pressure will detach masses of it, 
which, sliding down siowly and almost impercep- 
tibly, sweep every thing before them, until either 
their progress is averted by the accidental projection 
of a rock, or they are lost in the abyss of some 
deep and,yawning chasm, Many are the instances on 
record, in which nearly half the individuals of an expe- 
have perished in this way. During our stay at 
Prieuré, we every now and then beard noices re- 
sembling distant thunder, caused by these falling 
masses, which are often attended with the most 
dangerous consequences to the lower valleys. 

Chamounix is situated in the Department of Fau- 
cigny, and may probably derive its name from the 
“chamois,” which abound in this part of the Alps. 
These animals mostly frequent the higher mountains, 
and are often observed climbing up the most dan- 
gerous precipices, in herds of ten to fifteen. The 
village does not boast of many habitations, although a 
oumber of cottages are scattered through the valley. 
Most of the houses appear to have been only recently 
erected ; probably since the Peace, which brought 
a crowd of visitors to this delightful spot, and con- 
sequently an increase of wealth to its inhabitants. 
Not far from the hotel, are two or three repositories 
for natural curiosities, where large collections of the 
stones and minerals found on the adjacent mountains 
are exhibited for sale. They are systematically ar- 
ranged in chip boxes of different sizes, from the low 
price of five francs to five Napoleons. I admired 
the richness and beauty of some of the pebbles 





The difficulty and danger attending an ascent of 
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We soon began to prepare for the toilsome ascent 
up Montanvert and the Glaciers. This mountaio 
rises abruptly to the height of nearly 3000 feet above 
the level of the valley. Its appearance is cheerful 
and luxuriant, which the name of Montanvert seems 
to imply. It is clothed with variegated and beauti- 
ful shrubs: the wild rose and rhododendron flou- 
rish, in great abundance, to the very summit. The 
pastures in the lower part are good: there the cattle 
graze with as much safcty as in the valley, and are 
generally attended by the female peasantry, who 
wear immensely large straw bunnets, which have a 
very picturesque effect. Our guide, before setting 
out, furnished each of us with a pole about seven 
feet long, having a spike at one end. 

Having crossed the Arve, over a curiously con- 
structed wooden bridge, we quickly commenced 
onr arduous ascent. We at first entered an irregular 
thicket, which terminated on a small tract of pas- 
turage. Hence the mountain becomes exceedingly 
steep and difficult of ascent. Our path lay diago- 
nally along the side of it. We alternately ascended 
and deséended, sometimes proceeding in a zig-zag 
direction, sometimes climbing up perpendicular 
projections of broken rocks, aud over rugged beds 
of stone, Our party had advauced scarcely more 
than half way, when I became so distressingly dizzy 
that {| was seized with an involuotary trembling. 
Our movements were now more perilous than ever; 
and having intimated to our guide the uneasiness of 
my situation, he very promptly came to my assist- 
ance, and placed me behind the trunk of a broken 
tree, recommending me to fix my eyes steadfastly on 
the precipice beneath, until I became habituated to 
the view, a plan, which, by experience, I found to 
be highly beneficial. The valley of Chamounix had 
begun partly to disappear, and Mout Breven seemed 
tv be rapidly stretching its uaked and rugged ram- 
parts closer to us. During our short stay at this 
resting place we were surrounded by a group of 
peasant girls, carrying baskets of wine, fruit, and 
bread, which they offered to us. When we had 
rested a little, we again resumed our journey ; and, 
afier a most laborious march, our steps frequently 
impeded by large stones, fragmeuts of broken rocks 
and trunks of trees, and even entire trees, torn up by 
the roots, which lay scattered in every direction,— 
memorials of the tempest or the destructive avalanche, 
—we entered a thicket of small forest trees, and soon 
gained the summit of the mountain, having been 
three bours and fifteen minutes in reaching it. 1 
looked around me, and gazed fur some time at the 
magie scene in a reverie of silent amazement. Here 
the astonished traveller may in a short space of 
time range over the several climes of Siberia, France, 
England, and Haly: he may successively traverse 
mountaius of frozen snow, aud of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; and from the surface of unfathomable rivers 
of massive ice, he may instantly step into bowers of 
odoriferous and beautiful shrubs. Frozen cascades, 
bordered by the Alpine rose, meet him on one side, 
whilst trickling rills, overhung by clusters of forest 
trees, salute him on the other. Mont Blanc, in 


the rear, emblazons the chilly landscape in all the 
pomp and pageantry of its glory. E was much sur- 
prised to find, after attaining an eminence of nearly 
3000 feet above the valley, that, instead of being 


diminished to our view, it had wonderfully increased 
in height; and on my remarking this circumstance 
to our guide, he assured me that he bad more par- 
ticularly observed it himself, at the time he ascended 
Mont Blanc; ‘“ and,” added he, ‘ the higher I ad- 
vanced the more visibly striking was the delusion.” 
The enormous spiral rocks, or “ aiguilles,” as they 
are called, that rise like beantifal pyramids into 
the heavens, from the centre of these cold and dreary 
deserts, are amongst the most striking features of 
the scene; they form a part of the chain of Mont 
Blanc, and appear, from this position, even to rival 
it in height. To the left of the spot where we stood 
was the celebrated Mer de Glace, on the subject of 
which so many travellers have deservedly employed 
their pens. Nature has formed this vast body of ice 
in the centre of a zuue of majestic mountains, about 
500 feet below the summit of Montanvert. The first 
effect of the Mer de Glace from this situation is 
very imposing; it is a vast sea, or, perhaps, more 
properly speaking, a broad river of ice, of many 
miles extent, apparently under the influence of a 
tremendous hurricane,—the waves foaming moun. 
tains high ;—and what contributes materially to 
assist the imagination, is, that these furious billows 
seem all to incline in one direction, as if in reality 
impelled by the wind, We now proceeded to descend 
from the summit of Montanvert towards the ice; 
our movements were, however, extremely slow, great 
circumspection being requisite to prevent our mak 
ing a false step, which might have proved fatal to us, 
The shrubs and flowers we found here contrasted 
singularly with the frozen element on which we were 
about to embark. They flourish in rich luxuriance 
to the very verge of the ice. At last we reached 
the glacier. Pausing for some minutes, we at length 
ventured to fullow the steps of our undaunted guide, 
who, whilst we were yet speculating on the diffi- 
cultics of our situation, was skipping, with the 
greatest apparent unconceru, over several slopes of 
ice. We came up with bim at the base of a steep 
ridge of ice, where we found him busy making 
holes with the sharp point of his pole, in which we 
afterwards placed our feet ; whilst, with the assist- 
ance of our hands, we climbed to the summit. On 
arriving at the top, we shrunk back at the awful 
chasm which was there presented to our view ; to 
pass it appeared absolutely impossible ; so, retracing 
some part of our steps, we proceeded as it were lon- 
gitudinally along the ice, until we gained a poiut 
where there was less danger in crossing the crevice. 
Iu this perilous manner we continued to make some 
progress, until finding ourselves so frequently denied 
a passage by these dreadful rents in the ice, we de- 
termined for a while to give up the pursuit, parti- 
cularly as I now began to be alarmingly affected 
with dizziness. These awful fissures occur so often, 
and so unexpectedly, and are so wide and dreadful 
in their appearance, that it demands no common 
perseverance and courage to traverse them. They 
are frequently from twenty to thirty feet in width 
and sometimes exceeding forty. Their depth is no 
doubt various: one of them was found, by the ex- 
perimeot of an Euglish gentleman, to exceed 330 
feet. Persons, however, with whom I conversed at 
both Chamounix and Geneva, were of opinion that 





some of them are entirely open to the foundation, 





which being nearly on a level with the valley of 
Chamounix, at once determines their depth at 2400 
feet. The general mode of passing over these cre. 
vices is by placing a ladder across them, which you 
ecrambie over on all fours. Should the chasm prove 
too wide fur this experiment, then the daring adyen. 
turer must descend by steps, or notches, cut out of 
the ice with an instrument made on purpose, to such 
a depth as will enable him to place the ladder across, 
and then he re-ascends in like manner ; and probably 
on his atlaining the wished-for summit, he unex. 
pectedly finds he must again returu, owing to the 
number of crystal spires and broken masses of jce 
that resist his progress. Projections of rock fre. 
quently, too, overhang the path you are obliged to 
take, al an altitude of 50 or 100 feet, and seem 
as though ready tu loose themselves from their holds, 
and crash the affrighted traveller to atoms, 

Having observed a lofty projeetion of ice a short 
distance from ihe spot where we were standing, it 
was immediately agreed to reach it, if possible, as 
a desirable place of observation. ‘Fhis object, with 
the good advice of our condactor and a little con- 
trivance, we soon accomplished; and we were indeed 
amply rewarded fur our toil by the extended view 
our situation affurded us. On. one side of us we 
beheld pyramids of ice glittering iv the sun; on the 
other, a gloomy cavern: here, an antique bridge, 
just trembling on its brittle arehes ; there, rocks 
and huge and broken precipices; opposite, rose 
the stupendous Mont Breven, presenting to us 
objects equally wonderful and fearful. The vast 
bodies of ice and snow that are continually fal- 
ling from the pinnacles of the higher Alps on the 
summit of this mountain, accumulate there in pro- 
digious shelves, overhanging the brink of the preci- 
pice; till at last, the mass, unable tosupport its own 
weight, slides down, and, with a tremendous crash; 
breaks over it. The noise—resembling reiterated 
peals of thunder—that attends these avalanches, is 
inconceivably awful. 

The breadth of the Mer de Glace, in the place 
where we descended, is about three quarters of a 
mile, extending by various branches several leagues 
into the interior, where it is described as assuming 
a still more sublime and romantic appearance. By 
many, this is admitted to be the most curious and 
beautiful Glacier that unites with the valley ef Cha- 
mounix, and is consequently the first recommended 
to the notice of travellers. Those, however, who 
are rather curious in researches of this kind, describe 
the Glacier des Bossons as, far more wonderful and 
terrific than even the Mer de Glace. A_ certain 
author, in giviog av account of this country, men- 
tions the romantic lake of Kandel Steig, to the 
north of the Shrekhoro (in the northern chain of the 
Alps) whence, he observes, “there is said to have 
been once a passage to Lauterbrunoen, amidst the 
most singular glaciers ever beheld; sometimes re- 
sembling magical towns of ice, with their domes, 
Obelisks, columns, pilastres, and spires, reflecting 
to the sun the most brilliant hues of the finest 
gems.” 

The day being now far advanced, we began to 
think of returning to the more cheerful prospects of 
Chamounix ; and having by the assistance of our 





skilful navigator re-traversed the Mer de Glace, we 
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retraced our steps to the summit of Montanvert, 
whence diverging a little to the right, we were in- 
troduced into a neat white stone building of an 
octagonal form. Here, the wearied traveller is 
agreeably surprised to find a comfortable fire, with 
atolerable supply of homely provisions. This little 
pavillion was erected on this most singular spot by 
a Frenchman, solely for the convenience of the pub- 
lic, and is generally occupied by one or two of the 
peasantry from the valley, who daily attend during 
the summer season. An album is kept here, in 
which travellers may record their names, &c. 

Having recovered from our fatigue, we soon began 
our descent towards Chamounix, but by a steeper 
youte than that by which we ascended, keeping 
along the edge of the Mer de Glace. Amidst all 
the wonders of this marvellous country, perhaps 
none presents a more stupendous and magnificent 
appearance than the frozen cataract which descends 
from this glacier into the valley. 

We had not proceeded far before our attention 
was drawn by a distant and tumultuous sound, 
which came from the mountain on the other side of 
this icy torrent. An avalanche was approaching, 
and having fortunately fixed our atteution on the 
spot, we followed with the eye its ravaging coarse 
to the edge of the mountain, whence it broke upon 
the glaciers beneath, rebounding from them into 
millions of brilliant particles. Our guide told us, 
as no doubt he does every stranger he accompanies, 
that this was one of the largest avalanches he had 
ever witnessed. Be this as it may, we considered 
ourselves extremely fortunate in being eye-wit- 
nesses to one of them. In about an hour and a 
half, we reached the foot of the mountain. We were 
still amidst the regions of terror, and not a human 
abode was any where to be seen. At the base of 
the cataract of the Mer de Glace, nature has formed 
a vast cavern of ice, the arch of which is about 
eighty feet high. From its gloomy recesses issued 
forth a furious torrent, which assumes the name of 
Arveiron. With some difficulty we succeeded in 
taking our position on a broken piece of rock, im- 
mediately opposite the entrance of the cave. Here 
we found ourselves in the midst of a raging flood, 
foaming over stones, shattered trunks of trees, and 
massive pieces of ice. The water is of a pale, muddy, 
chalky colour, and brauches through the valley 
of Chamounix in various directions; but all the 
streamlets unite a short distance below Prieuré, 
As night was now coming fast upon us, we made 
haste to pass these dangerous streams, crossing 
a number of curious bridges truly Alpine. Scarcely 
had we accomplished this, ere we descried our mule- 
teer, whom my friend, Mr. M. had ordered to be 
in attendance with his car. He was awaiting our 
arrival on the borders of a wood, escorted by two 
servants belonging to some English gentlemen at 
the village, and who, to expedite our return, had 
kindly brought with them an additional supply of 
mules, We soon took possession of our seats; and 
having four excellent mules yoked to our vehicle, 
and a couple of outriders, I scarcely need to add 
we lost no time in reaching Prieuré, distant about 
six miles. 

The following morning was disposed of in ram- 
bling through the adjacent villages, and viewing from 





the most advantageous points the scenery around 
us. At twelve o'clock we prepared to depart, but not 
without a feeling of regret; and ® many a lingering 
look we cast behind” on the lovely scenes we were 
quitting, perhaps for ever! We had scarcely pro- 
ceeded half way on our return to St, Martin’s, when 
an accident happened which might, have proved 
fatal to us; happily, however, it terminated without 
any serious consequences. Our driver having fallen 
asleep, slipped off his mule, when the two animals, 
immediately taking fright, suddenly darted towards 
the edge of an alarming precipice, from which we 
were divided only by a small brook, which saved 
us from the vast abyss beneath. Our vehicle, 
from its peculiar construction, luckily secured us 
from harm, although it hung for some time sus- 
pended in a very precarious situation. The shafts 
were however shivered to pieces, and the poor pos. 
tillion precipitated into the water, with both the 
wnules. After a detention of nearly three hours, in 
getting the char-d banc repaired, we resumed our 


way to Geneva, G, 


The Gleaner. 


am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
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stuff WorTtTon. 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS’ 
— 
| Extract from Colonel Stewart's ** Sketches.”] 
—<—=_—_. 


In the year 1795, a serious disturbance broke out in 
Glasgow, among the Breadalbane Fencibles. Several 
men having been confined and threatened with corporal 
punishment, considerable discontent and irritation were 
excited among their comrades, which increased to such 
violence, that, when some men were confined in the 
guard-house, a great proportion of the regiment rushed 
out and forcibly released the prisoners. This violation 
of military discipline was not to be passed over, and, 
accordingly, measures were taken to secure the ring- 
leaders and bring them to punishment. But so many 
were equally concerned, that it was difficult to fix on 
the proper subjects for punishment. And here was 
shown a trait of character worthy of a better cause, and 
which originated in a feeling alive to the disgrace of 
a degrading punishment. The soldiers being made 
sensible of the nature of their misconduct and the con- 
sequent punishment, four men voluntarily offered them- 
selves to stand trial, and suffer the sentence of the law, 
as an atonement for the whole. These men were ac- 
cordingly marched to Edinburgh Castle, tried, and 
condemned to be shot. Three of them were afterwards 
reprieved, and the fourth was shot on Musselburgh 
sands. 

On the march to Edinburgh a circumstance occurred, 
the more worthy of notice, as it shows a strong principle 
of honour and fidelity to his word, and to his officer, in 
a common Highland soldier. 

One of the men stated to the officer commanding the 
party, that he knew what his fate would be, but that 
he had left business of the utmost importance to a friend 
in Glasgow, which he wished to transact before his 
death; that as to himself, he was fully prepared to 
meet his fate; but, with regard to his friend, he could 
not die in peace unless the business were settled ; and 
that, if the officer would suffer him to return to Glas- 
gow, a few hours there would be sufficient ; that he 
would join him before he reached Edinburgh, and 
then march as a prisoner with the party. The soldier 


added, ‘* You have known me since I was a child; you 
know my country and kindred, and you may be- 
lieve I shall never bring you to any blame by a breach 
of the promise I now make, to be with you in full time 
to be delivered up in the castle.” This was a startling 
proposal to the officer, who was a judicious humane 
man, and knew perfectly his risk and responsibility in 
yielding to such an extraordinary application. How- 
ever, his confidence was such that he complied with 
the request of the prisoner, who returned to Glasgow 
at night, settled his business, and left the town before 
day-light, to redeem his pledge. He took a long cir- 
cuit to avoid being seen, apprehended as a deserter, and 
sent back to Glasgow, as probably his account of his 
officer’s indulgence would not have been credited. In 
consequence of this caution, and the lengthened march 
through woods and over hills by an unfrequented 
route, there was no appearance of him at the hour ap- 
pointed. The perplexity of the officer, when he reached 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, may be easily ima- 
gined. He moved forward slowly, indeed, but no 
soldier appeared ; and unable to delay any longer, he 
marched up to the castle, and, as he was delivering 
over the prisoners, but before any report was given in, 
Macmartin the absent soldier, rushed in among his 
fellow-prisoners, all pale with anxiety and fatigue, anc 
breathless with apprehension of the consequences in 
which his delay might have involved his benefactor. 

In whatever light the conduct of the officer (my re- 
spectable friend Major Colin Campbell) may be consi- 
dered, either by military men or others, in this me- 
morable exemplification of the characteristic principle 
of his countrymen, fidelity to their word, it cannot but 
be wished that the soldier’s magnanimous self-devotion 
had been taken as an atonement for his own misconduct 
and that of the whole. It was not from any additional 
guilt that the man who suffered was shot. It was de- 
termined that only one should suffer, and the four were 
ordered to draw lots. The fatal chance fell upon Wil- 
liam Sutherland, who was executed accordingly. 

When any of the officers were natives of the moun- 
tains, they spoke in their own language to the men, 
who, in their turn, addressed the officers with that 
easy but respectful familiarity and confidence which 
subsisted between the Highland people and their su- 
periors. Another privilege of a Highlander of the old 
school, was that of remonstrating and counselling when 
the case seemed to him to require it. In iay time 
much of that which I have here described had dis. 
appeared. The men had acquired new habits from 
being in camps and barracks. However, many old 
soldiers still retained their original manners, exhibiting 
much freedom and ease in their communications with 
the officers. I joined the 42d regiment in 1789, a very 
young soldier. Colonel Graham, the commanding of. 
ficer, gave me a steady old soldier, named William 
Frazer, as my servant—perhaps as my adviser and 
director. I know not that he had received any instruc. 
tions on that point, but Colonel Graham himself could 
not have been more frequent and attentive in his re. 
monstrances and cautions with regard to my conduct 
and duty, than my old soldier was, when he thought 
he had cause to disapprove. These admonitions he 
always gave me in Gaelic, calling me by my christian 
name, with an allusion to the colour of my hair, which 
was fair, or bone, never prefixing Mr. or Ensign, ex. 
cept when he spoke in English. However contrary to 
the common rules, and however it might surprise those 
unaccustomed to the manners of the people, to hear a 
servant calling his master simply by his name, my 
honest old monitor was one of the most respectful, ag 
he was one of the most faithful, of servants. 
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THE CORAL GROVE. 


-——- 
AMERICAN POETRY. 

—-_ 
Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 


The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars, that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bath’d in slaughter : 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending, like corn on the upland lea ; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms, 

Has made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet, and the gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs in the coral grove. 


—_> —<>—. 


MY DOG’S EPITAPH. 
—>—. 
Ye lairds o” the creation, stap, 
And frae your een just let a drap 
Be given to the little chap 
Beneath this stane : 
Alack, alack ! oh, sad mishap ! 
Poor Tray is gane! 


Baith handsome he was, an sincere, 
Weel kent to guid, unkent to fear ; 
Weel may I then let fa’ the tear,— 
I’ve cause to wail: 
For better dog in this wide sphere 
Ne’er wagg’d a tail! 


A lite like his, go, reader, lead, 
And then you'll earn the lasting meed. 
But stap; for, oh! my heart doth bleed : 


Bleed weel it may, 
To think man has sae muckle need 
To copy Tray. 
Near Wrexham. W.M, W. 


LINES WRITTEN IN MARCH, 1822. 
— 
The sun, in all his dazzling pride, 
At noon-day cheer’d the wintry sky ; 
And birds that drooping hung their wings, 
Commenc’d a strain of melody. 


The robin on the cottage thatch, 
The linnet on the naked spray, 

The lark blythe springing from the lawn, 
Received, with thanks, the soothing ray. 


But tho’ all Heav’n shines bright on man, 
And profters him her choicest treasure, 
He seldom gives to God a song, 
Expressive of his thanks or pleasure. 
Near Wrexham. W. M. W. 


—_> <> << 


TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN EPITAPH IN YOUR 
LAST KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—<=>__ 
Here lies a man, whom worldly care 
Nor sadness e’er oppress’d ; 
Of pain or toil partook no share, 
But, laughing, sunk to rest. 


Stay, traveller, wonder now, that erst 
The common lot of men, 

In this man’s case, should be revers’d, 
And rendered free from pain. 


Turn, without envy, from his tomb; 
Thy ills of life are few : 
Tho’ sorrow never was his decom, 
His reason heaven withdrew. 
CATO THE CENSOR. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


- <p>} 


TO M——. 
—_- 


Oh, Mary! might I read thy heart, 
Or trust thy beauteous eye, 

What words could then my bliss impart, 
What pen depict my joy ? 


Not daring to express a hope, 
Nor heave one tender sigh ; 
Afraid to give my feelings scope, 

I breathe in misery. 


And though the frequent smile may gleam, 
To give my pangs the lie, 
Tis then, when I most happy seem, 
That most I burn and die. 
Liverpool, April 6. —_ — 


——) >< 


IN CANEM PLUTONEM. 
—— 


1. 
En! Hyemis sonora 
Pregelidaque aura 
Sternit et Quercus et Traxinos proclives! 
Accede, Tu, fidelis 
Amice et sodalis, 
Nec grandinem, metue, nec nives! 
2. 
Propius ad caminum, 
Pone te supinum, 
Dormive si lubeat petius, in gremio! 
Securum te prastabo 
Quietem non vexabo, 


3. 
Quoties, ad montes 
Viridesque fontes, 
Gaudentes simul abivimus! 
Quotics in gramine, 
Aureoque stramine, 
Perdices timidas quesivimus ! 
4. 
Integer et verus 
Gratus et sincerus 3 
Nulli te molles metuebant oves. 
Fortis et vigilax, 
Valens et pertinax, 
Fugabas Fures, efferosque Boves. 
a 5. 
Altus et venustus, 
Sericis onustus 
Comis; jactabas nitidamque aciem— 
Sed plurimi pendo, 
Et gravius commendo ; 
Sagacem vultum, nobilemque faciem, 
6. 
Quamdiu vixisti mecum! 
Quoties et lusi tecum ! 
Alacres, et ambo juvenes— 
Nunc simul sedemus, 
Fessique jacemus, 
Vel tardé progredimur senes. 


de 
Sed quiesce Tu, dilecte! 
Nullis molestiis affecte! 
Terrestris ipse usque dum manebo, 
Viventem te curabo 
Mortuumque te plorabo 
Semperque in animo vivere jubebo. S. 
EL LERTRATE SEN scesiateilemeennditieta titi Tee oe 


Chit Chat. 


A young lady advertised for a husband a short time 
since; in answer to which, in the course of a few days, 
she received the following proposal : 

** Mapam,—I keeps a show of wild beasts, and tra- 
vels from fare to fare all around England from one end 
to tother, and gets money like dirt. J have got a lion 
from Africa, and he rores like a nightengull. I have 
got a brown fox, and I be very fond of he. I have a 
rare sight of munkees, and they chatter away at a strange 
pace; but they be like some of the folk at Westminster, 
and don’t know what they be chattering about; they 
be as full of tricks as a pettyfogging stray § and al- 
most as full of mischief; but I am fain to look sharp 
arter em.—Among my other wild beastes, I have got a 
lam with two heads; tho’ small, it is a great curiosity. 
I am fond of lams head, and wish it was the fashion 
for every lam to wear two heads. I have a tigur from 
Ben Gall, and another un from Mad Ras, and I have 
ot a tigur woman from Billingsgate. She is one of the 
frocious beasts in my whole collection. I have got 
too a vite blackbird and a black swan, a blue redpole, 
and I have a pig that can play a solow on the German 
flute, and many other things too numerous to mention. 
—But I be the most extraordinary beast in the whole 
collection, for I be their suvren, and show my peerog- 
gative in keeping them in order. If you should like to 
be a show-woman, you shall command all these beastes 
and ** Your humble servant, 

** ZEBRA COCKATOO.” 














ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR SHEBBEAN. 
When Doctor Shebbean stood in the pillory in Lon- 
don, for writing a libel, the weather proving rainy, a 
porter was employed to hold an umbrella over him.— 
The man afierwards applied for pay, and was presented 
with a shilling. This sum he thought inadequate, and 
pleaded for more. The Doctor observed, ** You stood 
but one hour, Sir, and surely I have paid enough.” — 
‘* Tis enough for the work, I grant,” replied the por- 
ter; ** but, for Heaven’s sake, your honour, consider 
the disgrace of being exposed in company with you; 
I find, d’ye see, that one half of the staring multitude 
took me for a rogue, as well as your honour; and by 
all that’s honest, ! would not go through the same again, 
to be made a justice of the Quorum.” Shebbean paused 
for a moment, took back the shilling, and gave him a 
guinea. 





Ingenious Advice.—A prudent old man said to an 
extravagant son, who had lost a large sum at play, 
** All I desire of you now is, that you wont attempt to 





Supremo tunc et merito fruere otto! 





win it back again.” 
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stten and sManners. 


ON THE emma OF THE HUMAN 
vOSE. 





a 
*¢ Such a nose is of more value than & kingdom.” 
Lavater, 
Te - 


TI THE EDITOR. 
$1R,—The intimate connexion subsisting between the 
organs of taste and the olfactory nerves is more striking 
than any of our other physical sympathies, although I 
venture upon the remark with much deference to tie 
opinions of persons more profoundly skilled than I am 
in physic and physiology. {am not one of the initiated, 
being neither M. D., F. R.S., nor Bachelor of Arts, 
nor, thank my stars, a bachelor of any other description. 
I wasaboutto add neither am I—A.SS. ; but, upon second 
thoughts, I might as well leave your readers to discover 
that by the internal evidence of the specimen I am 
about to offer you, to which I shall proceed without fur- 
ther preamble. 

I was taking tea, last night, with a lively young lady 
and her grandmother, when the conversation chanced to 
turn upon the subject of colds, or what the medical men 
call catarrhs. My young friend, who is somewhat of 
amadcap or rattlepate, observed, that she was very sub- 
ject to this species of attack, which uniformly affected her 
olfactory nerves: ‘* but,” added she, ‘*I think I can 
make it appear that I am rather a gainer than a loser by 
these same colds; for as it is my lot to live in this dirty, 
crowded town, where there are more offensive than agree- 
able odours, it follows, that my olfactory nerves are more 
frequently annoyed than gratified. The nose, there- 
fore, I contend, is the most useless of all our organs 
‘of sense, except indeed as a point d’appui for a pair of 
spectacles ; but as I do not anticipate the need of such 
a nasal apparatus for a score or two of years, I cannot 
set that single advantage against the obvious inconve- 
niences to which my unfortunate nose is daily subjected.” 
She was rattling on in this strain, when she was inter- 
rupted by her grandmother, who had been for some 
time listening to her with impatience. The good old 
lady told her she was a silly body, to argue that the 
nose was of no use except to carry a pair of spectacles. 
That it was very important in this respect, no one knew 
better than she did, ‘* for,” said the old lady, ‘* without 
spectacles, what would become of me? how could I have 
read all the novels and romances in the Lyceum and 
every circulating library in town? But, Miss,” conti- 
nued she (blowing her nose with great vivacity, con- 
sidering her age, which is nearer four score than three) 
“there is another, and still more important use of the 
nose, which is, taking snuff, Miss. Without this deli- 
cious stimulant, my spectacles would have been of lit- 
tle use to me; as I never could have got through the 
last novel of the Pirate, without it, I assure you.” 
Here suiting the word to the action, the old lady treated 
her olfactory organ with a double dose of Lundyfoot’s 
best, surveying my young friend with a matronly air 

of triamph. 

At this stage of the conversation, I ventured to sug- 
gest, that the nose had still more important functions 
to perform in the animal economy than those already 
enumerated. ‘*I neither require spectacles nor suuff,” 
said I; ** as for the latter, I foreswore the use of it ever 
since I read in the works of some learned author, that it 
operated on the nasal promontory exactly as oak bark acts 
apon a hide ;—and that the noses of persons long habi- 
tuated to snuff-taking are actually converted into lea- 
ther.” As I said this, I involuntary, as it were, in 


embrowned proboscis, which, as if it took the matter 
in dudgeon, turned up indignantly, whilst with a 
contemptuous pshaw! she buried her fingers once 
more in her antiquated mull, and showed her utter 
contempt of my theory by a succession of pinches 
in double quick time. I assured both the ladies 
that I meant nothing personal; and proceeded to 
explain my view of the more dignified uses for 
which nature designed the nose. ‘*I do not,” said 
I, ‘ affect to conceal my opinion, ladies, that good eat- 
ing is the grand business of human life; and at the risk 
of being set down as an incorrigible epicure, I confess 
that if heaven should deign to grant me one wish, 
I should say, with the epicurean Quin, ‘ let the river 
Thames be turtle-soup, and my own mouth the 
middle arch of Westminster-bridge !’” ** De gustibus 
non disputandum.” Some men fight their way through 
the world, and some write their way through it ; 
but let me eat my way through it, and I care not 
how long it be before I get to the end of my 
task.” Here the old lady, probably determined to 
give mea Roland for my Oliver, interrupted me with 
the exclamation of ‘‘ Well, Sir, you are really the most 
consummate gourmand I ever met with; but you ought 
to recollect, what a French writer has observed, that most 
men ‘ dig their graves with their teeth.’’’? This obser- 
vation she accompanied with a sneer, and an appropriate 
accompaniment of her favourite Lundyfoot ; whilst my 
young friend declared, she was at a loss to perceive what 
connection existed betwecn the olfactory nerves and the 
palate, which, she conceived, I was about to prove. I 
replied that nothing was more easy to establish, as a 
friend of mine had clearly shown, in a brief essay on 
the sympathy between the olfactory nerves and the or- 
gans of taste, which contained some curious physiolo- 
gical anomalies not generally known. 

A previous engagement compelled me to take my 
leave of the two ladies for the evening, and as I saw the 
Kaleidoscope upon the side-table, I promised, if possible, 
to prevail upon my friend to give publicity to his essay 
through the medium of its columns; and if I succeed 
you will hear again shortly from your constant reader, 
TOBY TICKLEPALATE. 
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Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Noticesof new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natura 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MAGIC LANTERN. 


A very material improvement has been made in the 
slide of the magic lantern, which will greatly enhance 
the value of that pleasing source of amusement and in- 
struction. Before the discovery of which we speak, the 
figures were painted on the glass individually by hand ; 
and as it was necessary that the slide should be sold 
cheap, the figures were necessarily executed in a very 
slovenly style, and bore little or no resemblance to the 
originals. Mr. Carpenter has discovered a method of 
transferring copperplate figures to the glass slides, and 
afterwards burning them fast in. By this simple con- 
trivance, the slides, though much improved in accuracy 
and scenic effect, can be rendered as cheap to the pur- 
chaser as the old clumsy slides, from which no accurate 
instruction could be gathered. The following advertise - 
ment relates to the subject : 


CARPENTERS NEW PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERN, 
AND COPPERPLATE SLIDERS. 
F_NHIS Improvement on the Magic LANTERN is accompa- 
nied by Sliders of a very superior description to those 
in common use, the outlines being printed from Copper- 
plates (engraved for the purpose) and burnt in. By this 
means, accurate and beautiful representations of subjects 
in Natural History, &c. are produced, which could not pos- 
sibly be obtained in the usual way. The Plates already 
engraved consist of Ancientand Modern Costumes, subjects 
in Natural History, Portraits of the Kings and Queens of 
England, Microscopie Objects as they appear in the Solar 
Microscope, Public Buildings and Views, Astronomical Dia- 
grams, and Humorous Subjects. This Apparatus is not 
only productive of much amusement to the well-informed 
mind, but may be made a powerful auxiliary in the business 
of education, in teaching the elements of several branches 
of useful knowledge. The Lanterns and Sliders are com- 
plete in boxes, accompanied by a descriptive pamphlet. 
The Sliders are also sold without the Lantern, in sets or 
singly, and at the same price as those of the common make. 
Merchants and Dealers supplied at the Manufacturer’s 
prices, by JoHN BYwATER and Co. Agents for Liverpool, 2 
Pool-lane. { 





FOSSIL SHIP. 


Brussels, March.—A very extraordinary discovery has 
just been matle at Capelle, in the canton of Waalwyk 

in the province of North Brabant. While di ging the 
foundation of a building, the workmen found the bull of 
a ship, the prow of which was the first part they met 
with; the poop appears to be buried a great depth in 
the ground. Much time and expense will be necessar 

to recover it entirely, and the more so, as it is completely 
filled with mud, and the vessel is about sixteen fe¢t 
broud, and about sixty feet long. Hitherto it has not 
been possible to sce the form of it sufficiently to distin. 
guish the age to which it belongs. It is very difficult tg 
determine the time when this vessel was buried in the 
middle of the land, un!ess ic may have been in conse. 




















quence of the inundation of the 18th November, 1421 - 
in which case it must have been four centuries under- 
ground. 


Steam Carriages.—A patent has been recently secured 
by a gentleman not unknown in the literary world by 
his 7'ravels in Asia Minor, and other works; and who 
in connection with a professor of mechanism on the 
continent, has at length solved the long-considered pro. 
blem of propelling by steam, carriages capable of trans. 
porting merchandise and also passengers, upon commen 
roads, without the aid of horses. - The actual construc. 
tion of such a carriage is now proceeding at a celebrated 
manufactory in London. The power to bea plied in 
the machine is equal to that of six horses, aaa the oar. 
riage altogether will be twenty-eight feet in length 

running upon three-inch wheels, and equal to the com. 











confirmation of this hyrothesis, glanced at the old lady’s 
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veyance of three tons and a half, with a velocity from 
three to seven miles per hour, varied at pleasure, 
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EARTHQUAKES. 





We insert the following very copious account of the 
recent earthquakes in various parts of the globe, from 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. We trust we need 
not tell our readers that we look upon the coincidences 
mentioned as purely fictitious. The point which is deser- 
ving of the most particular attention, is the singular 
circumstance of shocks having been felt nearly about the 
same time, at places very remote, and evidently proving 
an internal communication to a vast extent.—Edt. Kal. 

Upwards of one hundred acres of the 
land of Letterbrocken, part of the property 
of the Provost of Trinity College, in Joyce 
County, and consisting of prime pasture and 
mountain, on which a number of tenants 
resided, commenced moving and carrying 
with it huge rocks, immense masses of 
earth, the entire crop of wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, &c. precipitated the whole into the sea 
where they disappeared. Previous to its 
movement, a great noise was heard for some 
time, and the ground was convulsed. It is 
supposed that the previous drought which 
had occurred, prepared the way for this 
phenomenon. Two days after, a large tract 
of land, thickly inhabited, the property of 
R. Martin, Esq. M. P. in the same neigh- 
bourhood, was visited by a like pheno- 
menon, but even of a more destructive 
nature ; the loss of the sufferers not being 
confined to their land and crops, but their 
entire stock and property being swallowed 
up by the earthquake. These occurrences 
are mentioned in the Gent. Mag. for No- 
vember, from the Tuam Gazette, and their 
date given as ten days previous. 

The Batavian Journals of April give an 
account of an earthquake very destructive 
in its effects which took place on the 29th 
of December 1820, on the south coast of 
Celebes. It did immense damage, particu- 
larly at Boelzkomba, where the sea rose 
several times a prodigious height, and then 
falling again with great rapidity, alternately 
deluged and left the shores, destroying all 
the plantations from Bontainto Boelakomba 
Many hundred persons lost their lives. The 
forts of Boelekomba and Bontain were 
much damaged. 

On the 4th of January this year, another 
shock of an earthquake occurred in the 
same neighbourhood. 

On the 17th of February, at half-past five 
in the afternoon, several smart shocks of an 
earthquake were felt at Comorn, in Hun- 
gary. The first, which lasted full three se- 
conds, was so severe, that the church of St. 
Andrew was cracked in several places, and 
many chimneys of the barracks were thrown 
down. But the effects of this awful phzno- 


menon were much more sensibly felt at the 
village of Izso, about two leagues from 
Comorn, where not only the Catholic and 
the Protestant church weregreatly damaged, 
but six houses wholly thrown down, and a 


experienced at Presburgh on the 18th of 
Fubctiary, at five in the afternoon. 

On the 19th of February, an earthquake 
occurred, which was felt at places very dis- 
tant from each other. It was felt at Paris, 
at Lyons, and still more violently in Swit- 
zerland. At Bourg, three distinct but im- 
mediate shocks were felt. The first was 
attended with a loud detonation: the third 
was longer and more smart. Inthe eastern 
communes, at the entrance of the mountains, 
which branch out of the Jura, the shocks 
were still more violent, and were accompa- 
nied with detonations like discharges of artil- 
lery. Many houses were damaged. 

The Journal of Savoy presents the follow- 
ing particulars respecting this earthquake:— 
“‘ At Aix they experienced two succeeding 
shocks, which lasted about seven seconds. 
The noise was like that we heard here. A 
number of chimneys fell. The waters, im- 
pregnated with sulphur, were of a whitish 
gray colour, and they continued in a state 
of agitation nearly two hours. Their tem- 
perature did not vary. All the phenomena 
were the same as those observed at the 
earthquake which happened at Lisbon in 
1755. At Yenne, where a religious cere- 
mony had called many persons to church, 
at the moment the preacher had uttered his 
exordium, ‘ We are suspended between 
heaven and hell,’ a frightful noise was heard. 
The vaulted roof of the church opened, and 
a shower of stones and mortar descended on 
all sides. It is impossible to describe the 
scene of dessolation which struck the ter- 
rified congregation. Their agitation in the 
dust, and the dreadful screams uttered in 
their rush to get to the doors, were awful 
in the extreme ; several were trampled un- 
der feet, whilst others got into holes and 
corners to escape death. Many persons 
are suffering under the effects of this event, 
but only two persons have received serious 
wounds, a circumstance almost incredible. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
earthquake was felt in three other churches, 
at the very moment when the preachers 
were pronouncing the words uttered by 
the preacher at Yenne. At La Motte 
Servolex, the Curate announced to his 
parishoners, that if they did not make 
haste to do penance, immediate punishment 
would follow their sins, At the same in- 
stant the earthquake was felt, and all the 
congregation fell upon their knees to im- 
lore forgiveness of theirsins. At the Col- 
ege of Chambery, in one of the lectures 
upon Death, it was urged that death might 
strike any one of the pupils in a month, in 
a day, perhaps that instant. At these words 
the church shook, and the roof seemed 
falling on the students, who ran precipi- 
tately to the door, uttering a cry of ter- 
ror.” 

A letter from Chambery, speaking of the 
earthquake of 19th February, says,—‘* The 


walls. The belfry was rent to the extent of 
one hundred feet ; all the springs were dis. 
turbed. There were three shocks. Qne 
quarter of the town seemed from the neigh. 
bouring height to disappear for a moment 
behind the other, and the trees seemed to 
cross each other. During the shock, many 
persons experienced in different parts of the 
body the same effects that are produced by 
a strong electric shock.” 

A violent shock of an earthquake was 
also felt at Belley (Ait) on the 23d of 
February at 35 minutes after 3 o’clock P. M, 





EARTHQUAKES AND MAGNETISM, 


M. Arago has transmitted to the French 

Academy of Sciences, an account of an 
observation he had made, which proves that 
the recent earthquake, the shocks of which 
were felt at Lyons and its neighbourhood, 
also extendedits action to Paris. M, Arago 
has an observatory in Paris forthe purposeof 
observing the variations of the magnetic 
needle. On the 19th of February the 
needle remained perfectly steady until half 
past eight o'clock; at a quarter before nine it 
became agitated in a very extraordinary 
manner with an oscillatory motion strongly 
inclining towards the magnetic meridian, 
On observing this trulysingular phenomenon, 
M. Arago was of opinion that it was occa- 
sioned by an earthquake. 
At the same day and hour M. Biot re- 
marked an oscillatory movement produced 
by the same earthquake, at his own resi- 
dence in the College de France. 








Biographical Notices. 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 


—>__ 


In the 7th Number of The Investigator, published 
quarterly, is an article, entitled ‘‘ Narrative of a visit 
to the Island of St. Helena, with minutes of a Conver. 
sation with Bonaparte, at Longwood, in March, 1816 
by an Officer, in the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice,” from which we make the following extracts: 


‘The story respecting Bonaparte’s escape from his 
boundaries, and the firing of the guard, is an idle tale, 
The fact is, Napoleon being an expert cavalry rider, 
and Captain Poppleton (the Captain on guard) only an 
infantry officer, and little accustomed to riding maneu- 
vres, the latter had been left far behind by his compae 
nion in one of his airings. Bonaparte it seems enjoyed 
most heartily the triumph of loping away from his 
keeper, who could only bear the simple jog-trot of his 
Rosinante. Bonaparte had really exceeded the length 
of his chain, made some romantic and chivalric leaps in 
his progress, and had climbed some dreadful steeps. 
Capt. P. was highly incensed at his conduct, and made 
a report to the Admiral. The unlucky evil-doer was 
not allowed to ride out with the Captain for some time, 
and he was assured, by a rough message from the Ad- 
miral, that if he tran ed in such a way again, the 








quantity of cattle buried under their ruins. 
Some slight shocks of an earthquake were 





roof of the church of Rumilly opened in 
several parts, and separated from the lateral 


sentinels had orders to level him to the eart ake 72. 
** Some of his questions were doubtless very silly, but 
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J think in the main they discovered him to be a man of 
very superior discernment. When any were asked of a 
trifling nature, it was easy to discover a decided absence 
of mind, and a total inattention to the reply. . . 
In spite, however, of all our antipathies to the man, he 
appeared to have many intellectual distinctions—to 
one original and supernatural faculty; the 
Faculty of developing a subject by a single glance of the 
mind, and detecting at once the very point on which it 
depends. . . . I regret my inability to record all 
the judicious observations which I heard him make. 
His mental operations were too rapid for the memory 
toretain. His judgment on men and things appeared 
to be instantaneously formed. Hence it has been said 
of him, that the first burst of his mind was always grand. 
—It is impossible for me to notice one third of the infi- 
nite variety of topics which he entered into and asked 
questions upon. Not that he needed instruction, or was a 
povice in human affairs, for he was evidently master of 
all the subjects brought under his view.” —p. 74. 

‘‘ Much anxiety was displayed in questions about the 
Chinese. He wondered at the policy of Government in 
fostering ignorance and monopoly: said he thought it 
would be proper to pull down the holds of prejudice, 
suspicion, and covetousness: but observed, ‘I only 
think so—the subject is new to me—it is worth atten- 
tion.” He asked what the Chinese thought of the British 
naval power. Wereplied, they thought very greatly of it. 
«Ah, indeed,’ said he, ‘andso do I!’ Respecting teas, 
we enjoyed a hearty laugh, Bonaparte excepted. ‘I 
have been informed,’ said he, ‘ that there is much impo- 
sition practised on your Company by the Chinese, in the 
article of tea. That they first of all derive for themselves 
the virtues of the tea, dry it up, and sell it to the Com- 
pany. Youmay not think so; but what do you know 
about the secrets of their trade? You are strangers 
without, not within the gates!’ He inquired if we had 
heard of the battle of Waterloo, with as much sang froid 
as if he had not been involved in its ruin. He praised 
Lord Wellington—praised the courage of the conflicting 
armies, and intimated very intelligibly, that Wellington 
was the only General equal to himself. ‘ In prudence,’ 
said he, ‘he is my superior.’ He adverted to the war 
in Spain, in terms of regret. He declared Sir John 
Moore to be the bravest General the £nglish ever had ; 

ke of the immense difficulties he encountered, and 
the glorious death he died. Bonaparte made man 
observations on the bravery and character of the Britis 
cavalry 3 ridiculed their many appendages, and assured 
us with great gravity, that they were by no means equal 
tothe French. No censure was implied in this on the 
gallantry of the former, but against the bad manage- 
ment of their horses, and the generally ill-constructed 
curb of their reins.” —p. 75. 

* Throughout the whole of the conversation, I had an 
opportunity of beholding his countenance, with which I 
was much prepossessed, and which I can never forget. 
His person was truly interesting (the surgeon speaks of 
1816) and he carried his figure to the best advantage. His 
manners were those of a gentleman, and extremely win- 
ning ; upon the whole, I think I never saw his equal for 
natural shape and perfectability of countenance. I should 
conceive the latter a fine specimen of the Roman cast, and 
to be a perfect model of the plastic hand of nature. In 
vain I looked for the murderer, the monster, the villain, 
the wretch, the assassin, in the place which is generally 
said to be an index of the mind. This rule will not hold 
good with respect to Bonaparte. In his face you saw 
nothing of the interior organization; nothing in the 
muscles from which the peculiar character could be read; 
all without was interesting and engaging ; but it is to be 
feared, all within was far from being correct. Perhaps 
it would hardly be fair to apply Montgomery’s descrip- 
tion of the Giant King to Bonaparte, when, after Tonk 
bch of the calm and awful grace of his countenance, he 


But direst cruelty, by guile represt, 

Lurk’d in the dark voleano of his breast; 

In silence brooding, like the secret power 

That springs the earthquake at the midnight hour. 

* * * © During our interview with Napoleon, 
he took a prodigious quantity of snuff, from a box made 
of exquisite tortoise-shell, mounted with silver medal- 
lions, with the heads of the King of Rome, Maria 
Louisa, and Julius Caesar. His dress was the same as 
he is usually described to have worn. Hehad a singular 





aversion to red clothes. Captain Poppleton indulged 
him, on his first arrival in the island, with putting on a | 
dress not militaire.” p. 77. 


| be suffered to form a weapon in the hands of one mem- 
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Correspondence. 





ON THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
—ainee 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—It is only designed, in this paper, to make a few 
observations on that branch of the subject which does not 
allow the truth of an allegation, having a malicious and 
injurious tendency, to be pleaded in bar to a public pro- 
secution. One of the most specious objections against 
the law of libel is, the subjecting 2n individual to the 
penalties thereof for speaking the truth. This, at first 
sight, appears not only unreasonable, but a direct viola- 
tion of every religious and moral precept. To remove 
this objection, it will be necessary to consider the nature 
and obligation of truth; and, to justify the position that 
truth is, and ought to be, in certain cases, considered as 
libellous, it will be further incumbent upon me to state 
the grounds on which it is founded. To speak truth is 
a divine and imperative commands but I have yet to 
learn that we are in conscience bound to do so, upon 
those occasions which do not call for our interference, 
and where the declaration of the truth could not pro- 
duce any possible good, but might be the means of 
effecting serious and irremediable injury. In such in- 
stances, therefore, we are bound, by every Christian prin- 
ciple, to remain silent ; for, when by speaking the truth 
we cannot redress a former grievance, or benefit our- 
selves individually, or society at large, it certainly is the 
duty of every Christian to hold his peace. This prin- 
ciple of the law of libel therefore, does not justify or en- 
courage falsehood, but merely inculcates the necessity of 
silence in particular cases. 

By the policy of the law of libel, truth cannot be a 
justification to an indictment, because the truth or false- 
hood of the matter is, in a political point of view, of no 
manner of importance: it is the public peace that the 
law is anxious to preserve, and the breach thereof which 
it is desirous of punishing. From our proneness to evil, 
and our consequent liability of being subject to every 
vile propensity, there certainly needs some check to pre- 
vent their operating to the detriment of others. Truth, 
when spoken maliciously, is liable to rouse the most 
angry passions; and is rather aggravating than justi- 
fiable, as it regards public order. Ifa man be falsely 
accused, conscious innocence will enable hirn the more 
effectually to rebut, and the more patiently to bear up 
under the accusation ; or, at least, he will not be so apt 
to take summary vengeance on the accuser as he whose 
mind is ruffled by the slanderous circulation of occur- 
sences true in themselves, but evidently made use of for 
the worst and most malignant of purposes. 

Written slander must proceed from a fiend-like 
disposition, for it is a deliberate act, and no sudden 
impulse can be pleaded in extenuation of the offence. 
Seriously disordered, indeed, must be that state, which 
permits its members, with rancorous hatred, to proclaim 
the manifold failings and imperfections of each other 
with impunity ; to disturb afresh the mind which time 
has enabled to become somewhat serene; and to expose 
to the contempt and ridicule of our fellow-creatures, 
follies and improprieties, long since repented of and 
atoned for. What can be more likely to render a man 
desperate, and by consequence unrestrained and unin- 
fluenced by the laws of God and man, than a malicious 
and uncalled for recapitulation cf the worst actions of 
his life. Actions in themselves, perhaps, not cognizable 
by the laws of the land; and much less ought they to 


ber of the community, to beat down the reputation, and 
destroy the peace of mind of another. No injurious 
consequences, it may be supposed, can possibly proceed 
from speaking what, at the time, is deemed true; this, 
however, is a most fallacious supposition. We are liable 
to err from a great variety of motives; from dishonesty, 
from ignorance, from misconception, from too much 
presumption on the one hand, and diffidence on the 
other ; and until we pessess the attribute of Omniscience, 
who will venture positively to decide from which or what 
other motive the action may have proceeded? Specula- 
tions may be hazarded of the probable motive; but if, 
in doing this, we make so free with the character of 
another, as to blight his prospects in this world, or sub- 
ject him to derision, we ought justly to bear the conse- 
quences of our temerity ; and learn, by experience, that, 
as far as is practicable with human legislation, so far the 
laws of this country enforce and adhere to that golden 
and christian-like rale of conduct, of ‘* doing unto others 
as we would they should do unto us.” If a man is not 
allowed to publish that which is strictly true, the liberty 
of the press, we are told, becomes cramped in its opera- 
tion. With the same degree of reason, we might un- 
hesitatingly declare that individual to suffer an unjust 
deprivation of speech, who was restrained from uttering 
blasphemy and obscenity in our streets. All the facul- 
ties we possess are liable to abuse, and since the depra- 
vity of man renders him, in many instances, callous to 
the laws of God, it is indispensibly requisite that the 
laws of society should guard against the evil effects 
resulting from such vileness, and by such means preserve 
not only the reputation and comfort of its members, but 
likewise the safety and well-being of the whole. The 
tongue is an unruly member, and the press may be con- 
verted into a most dangerous vehicle; in checking the 
one, and circumscribing the other, we reap the advanta- 
ges which they were severaliy designed to bestow ; and 
what is much more important, we are thereby shielded 
from the abuse which they have severally the power to 
inflict. The just and rational exercise of these privileges 
the law secures to us, and for a perversion of them 
affords us redress. 


Liverpool. Ww. 








¢% The following alliterative specimen may amuse 
our readers : 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Noticing the nonchalance with which you neu- 
tralized the notification of Notarius, in No. 88, suffer 
me succinctly to state a suggestion on a similar subject ; 
being sufficiently sanguine to suppose you will subscribe 
to my superior success. What I find fault with is 
foreign to the fixed forms followed by fabricators, who, 
when wanting a word to warrant their wisdom, trace 
their titles to a tongue at some time or other tolerated. 
The head of your happy hebdomadal Hogo is an hallu- 
icnation of Hellenism, and as such, for the sake of style, 
should be scrupulously set straight, without being sar- 
castically satirical. Cut out the Alpha, and you are 
confessedly classical ; for K/cidoscope, though conveying 
two characters, certainly chimes in with your compila- 
tion. You get then, in genuine Greek, an extraction, 
expressing an excellent or eminent expose, assuredly an 
appropriate appellation for your agreeable aggregation. 

he second sense of the subject signifies a splendid 
though secluded, sight, than which what word more 
worthy for the ingenious inventor of the instrument 
lately introduced into our island, to imagine in order to 
imply its import. I hope that the hint I have handed 
you will be hearkened to without hesitation, unless some 
ca) dinal correspondent cannot concur in my conclusion 
but contrives to confirm the co-optation you have chosen : 
1n that case I concede, by no means permitting the pos- 
sible persuasion that I place myself’ on a par with the 
late Professor Porson. I conclude, calculating you will 
ccns'der me a caterer, under the character of 








Ashton-under-Lyne. CATO THE CENSOR, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


“A word to the wise.” 


S1n,—I congratulate you on the accession of a new 
correspondent, in the person of Jack Sharp, who bids 
fair to be an important auxiliary; and I tremble for 
some of your old friends, whose modesty may oblige 
them ‘to hide their diminished heads.” He sapiently 
recommends Wildfire, &c. to adopt the Homeric plan 
of an argument at the commencement of their produc- 
tions, and pertinently exemplifies his meaning by pre- 
facing his witty little effusion with its ‘‘ extracted es- 
sense,” alias table of contents, in the expressive quota- 
tion, ‘* Much ado about nothing.” The advice is really 
judicious ; for had he not, in this instance, enlightened 
us by his felicitous illustration, there are who would 
have been grievously puzzled to understand him. I 
must, therefore, unite my desire with his, that all your 
correspondents will henceforward follow Jack Sharp’s 
counsel, for the advantage of such *‘ unlettered readers” 
as himself, who must necessarily be frequently bewil- 
dered in mazes of flowery rhetoric, beyond their limited 
comprehensions. 

For the satisfaction of Wildfire, Minnow, and Mus- 
cle, I must confess that J have had no difficulty in pene- 
trating their drift, in the paper-war they have been 
waging ; but possibly I may hereafter be mistified, like 
Monsieur Jack Sharp, and, to guard against contingen- 
cies, I heartily second this motion. 

I take it for granted, this prickly gentleman has read 
Shakspeare, and it does strike me, that he must often 
have found the annotations to that great writer of infinite 
service, in illuminating his mental faculties, since, as 
he leads us to infer, his head has been nearly cracked* 
by the lucubrations of the three luckless culprits whom 
he has impugned. 

En passant, has not your correspondent most aptly 
chosen his name? I believe, although I am a very 
humble disciple of Linnzus, that jack-sharps have a 
strong propensity to mud. I disclaim the idea of a pun, 
when (with every respect for your new contributor) I 
hint my suspicion that he has been rather muddy at the 
period of perusing the offending articles. However, to 
simplify our ideas and expressions, in order to comport 
with the scope of the most bounded understandings, is, 
in some cases, highly desirable ; and, I hope, therefore, 
that Jack Sharp’s suggestion will not be thrown away. 

Your constant reader, 
AMICUS SIMPLICITATIS. 


feel; 


* Compassionat gs dictate compliance with his 
wishes, for unfortunately our maisons de fous are exube- 
Tantly peopled. 





AAS TENS MET SEE 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
[ See a note to Correspondents. ] 
—__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

i 
SiR,—The collecting of autographs has become of 
late so general, and the interest thereby excited so great, 
that I beg to suggest a plan, which, though entailing 
a trifling expense, would, I doubt not, amply repay 
you, and which has been adopted by the Editors of 
many of the public journals of the present day, viz: 
of giving fac similes of the hand-writing of illustrious 
persons; but what renders it more interesting is the 
plan you have adopted of inserting short biographical 
notices of eminent men, which would be highly en- 
hanced by this proposed addition, particularly in the 
eyes of those who fancy that they can see a man’s cha- 


to autographs, many bad writers may be induced to 
amend theirs; and thus let the world know whose 
name it is. This reminds me of an anecdote related a 
few days since, and which actually happened :—A gen- 
tleman of this town received a letter from a merchant 
abroad, which requiring an answer, and the signature 
being illegible, he cut it from the letter, and forwarded 
it on his direction to the town of which it bore the 
postmark, which eventually found him. Should my 
idea be approved, as far as a small collection I have 
made will assist, I shall be happy to supply it. You 
will, perhaps, have the goodness to notice this in your 
next publication. AUTOGRAPHICUS. 
March 29, 1822. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Having seen a paragraph in some of your con- 
temporary prints, respecting the new organ at the Blue 
Coat Hospital, I was induced to pay a visit to the insti- 
tution last Sunday evening, for the first time. I cannot 
refrain from expressing how agreeably I was surprised ; 
instead of seeing a number of half-starved, wan, meagre 
visages, too often the inmates of institutions of a similar 
nature, you here behold every countenance beaming 
with health and cheerfulness, and depicted with a degree 
of activity and intelligence peculiarly striking. I think 
a more pleasing spectacle, or a sight more gratifying to 
real benevolence, can scarcely be witnessed. Could 
some of our great cent-per-cent merchants be prevailed 
upon to bestow a little more of their time and attention 
upon this or other institutions, where children are 
trained up in the way they should go, 1 am inclined to 
believe that it would be the means of diminishing the 
number of prisoners at our assizes, and it would be en- 
tailing upon posterity an everlasting benefit. There are 
here nearly 300 poor, destitute, and orphan children com- 
fortably situated and provided with every thing needful 
both for body and mind. What incalculable blessings 
must such an institution have diffused among thousands 
of our fellow-townsmen! and how many worthy mem- 
bers of the community do we not witness among us, at 
the present day, who do not scruple to acknowledge that 
they owe every thing which they now possess, to habits 
which they acquired here in childhood! The institution 
is a credit to the town, and redounds no less to the honour 
of its pivus and charitable founders, than to its present 
liberal and enlightened supporters. The catechetical 
examination was wonderful, in children of their station 
and years, and performed with a clearness and distinct- 
ness superior to any thing I ever witnessed before.— 
Many a one who make a motto of their alma mater, 
might blush on finding themselves so inferior, both in 
accent and delivery, to the juvenile chapluin of the Li- 
verpool Blue Coat Hospital. It would appear, that 
some recent and very considerable alterations have been 
made in the ancient part of the building: in my 
humble opinion, the directors in this department have 
been rather sparing in their expenditure. Every public- 
spirited individual must allow, that an institution of 
such magnitude and of sucha public nature, supported 
by public munificence, ought to be respectable, and, 
if possible, finished in a style corresponding with pub- 
lic taste. I would not be understood as suggesting any 
thing extravagant; but I cannot help observing, that 
the interior of the chapel of this hospital (the arrange- 
ment of the children and visitors excepted) is finished 
entirely at variance with the public taste and spirit of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

The organ, too, has faults, which I should not pro- 
bably be able to convince the builder of: the dulciana 





racter in his hand-writing. Ey thus giving publicity 





is particularly sweet, inferior to none I ever heard; 


there are also two or three other stops, which may be 
tolerable; the remainder are not so excellent as has 
been represented; but a little time and the observation 
of amateur as well as professional visitors will be more 
decisive on this point. : 
A CONSTANT READER. 

nassau staan aenincuidnseemsorimmunge ine peaptiaiame eee To 


Co Correspondents. 


The verses of TyRo will not do. He wants ear. Dream 
and flame are not a whit better rhymes than bread 
and butter would be. Compared with Tyno, the 
man was a poet who said, in the play, that he never 
made but one rhyme, which was thumping and 
dumpling. 














The Thespian anecdote of our Denton correspondent 
shall appear. 


Foss1t TREES.—We crave P. N.’s pardon for delay. 
ing his communication on this subject. His paper 
shall have an early place. 


Harum Scarum’s initials ought not to have been 
prefixed to the lines about marriage. If he will look 
into the Kaleidoscope vol. 1. old series, e 28, he 
will find that we have already published them. This 
annexation of the initials of a mere transcriber to the 
works of another, may sometimes arise from inad- 
vertence, but it always looks like something much 
worse. 


RECOVERY OF DROWNED PERsONS.—The lines on 


this subject, suggested some time since by N11 Drs. 
PERANDUM shall have a place in the bathing season. 














DEAF AND Dums.—D. C. L. may rest assured that we 
shall resume this interesting subject. 





W. M. W. who dates from near Wrexham, is most 
welcome. He will perceive that we have availed 
ourselves of two of his pieces: two others are reserved 
for our next ; and we look for a continuance of his 
acceptable favours. 





DUELLING.—A recent duel in the literary world has 
made the tickle point of honour a subject of very 
general conversation. We, therefore, take occasion to 
say that our columnsare open to its discussion, without 
reference to the individual case of Mr. Stuart and 
Sir A. Boswell, which, if taken into consideration, 
might infringe upon political ground. We cannot 
afford to offer any considerable premium for the best 
essay ; but if the writer will accept half a dozen of 
the fine copies of our view of the new market, and the 
like number of the Mammoth Cave, they. shall be 
forthcoming. The whole of the present week will be 
given for the reception of any contributions with which 
we may be favoured in consequence of this intimation. 
The most approved shall appear in the Kaleidoscope 
of this day fortnight ; unless it should be shorter than 
we anticipate, in which case it may possibly be com- 
prehended in our next publication. 





Dramatic Cr1iT1QUE,—The comment of W. G. will 
be more acceptable during the theatrical season. 





AvuToGRAPHS.—The proposal on this subject is in- 
serted in a preceding column. Our correspendent 
is not, however, aware of the expense to which such a 
series of autographs would subject us; independent 
of the difficulty of obtaining perfect copies. For our 
own parts, we think a series of fac-similes from 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, or Chinese characters from 
tea-chests, would be no bad substitute for the writing 
of some of our public men. 





MarTILpa’s Girdle next week. 





We have still to acknowledge the communications of 
Dicxon SLUDGE—J. P.——NoTARIUS—=AMICUS 
—ANONYMOUS—-C.——A MOST SINCERE WELL- 
WISHER. 





Joun G. shall be attended to next week. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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